and features, language manners and religion, that, if they sprang originally
from a common root, they must have been separated for ages'.21

The sixth anniversary discourse, delivered on 19 February 1789,
was a study of the Persians. After a preliminary description of the
geography of Iran, better known, if also wrongly known, as he points
out, as Persia, Jones discusses the three dialects of the country, the
Parsi, the Pahlavi and the Zend. With an unimpeachable scientific sense,
he analyses the three and concludes that "the oldest discoverable
languages of Persia were Chaldaick and Sanscrit; and that when they
had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from
them respectively, and Parsi either from the Zend, or immediately from
the dialect of the Brahmans; but all had perhaps a mixture of Tartarian;
for the best lexicographers assert, that numberless words in ancient
Persian are taken from the language of the Commerians, or the Tartars
of Kipchak; so that the three families, whose I ineage we have examined
in former discourses, had left visible traces of themselves in Iran, long
before the Tartars and Arabs had rushed from their deserts, and returned
to that very country, from which in all probability they originally
proceeded, and which the Hindus, had abandoned in an earlier age,
with positive commands from their legislators to revisit it no more/'22
Even the script of these languages was closely studied by Jones to support
his conclusions.

The religion of Iran, Jones points out, was that ''which Newton
calls the oldest (and it may justly be called the noblest) of all religions:
'a firm belief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power,
and continually governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love and
adoration of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged persons; a fraternal
affection for the whole human species, and a compassionate tenderness
even for the brute creation. A system of devotion so pure and sublime
could hardly among mortals be of long duration."23 Jones convincingly
argues that the Mahabad, who was probably the earliest ruler of Persia
and who was their law - giver and who had thirteen descendants of the
name, was no other than Manu, and points out similarities in the details
of ritual that suggested a common Indian source. Even after the
Mahabadians were succeeded by Cayumers and the reform of the old
religion by Zoroaster, much of the earlier system persisted. In fact, the

" Ibid, p.l 19
22 lbid,p.125
0 Ibid, p.131
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